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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
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Th« first two papers are by linguists • The essay by Stewart is 
Sendlf t"e as a general Introduction to 
Pederson's summary of a partial study in depth f 
situation supplies a more detailed illustration of one specific 
^ iflflt naner is bv an English teacher* Her practical 

concern with theteacher's attitudes toward non-standard speech 
and its users becomes especially meaningful once the linguistic 
« +! T+L Situation are understood. What is especially note- 
worthy^ Si three papers express the same basic 

conclusion as to what should bo done. 

Readers who are not fully familiar with the ph 
throughout the linguists' papers, or with thedistinctionrn 
between phonetic and phonemic transcription, will find , 

the relevant information in Bronstein's Pron^ciation of America 
English [cited in full in the bibliography to the first paper J. 

The papers by Stewart and Pederson were originally given at the 
SthTSSl Conference of the National Association for Foreign 

Student Affairs (Minneapolis, April 196/ ^* t ^® * theVtiSnal 
urn originally riven at the 53rd Annual Meeting of the National 

Lmo-n of Teachers of English (San Francisco, November 1963). 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING METHODS IN QUASI-FOREIGN LANGUAGE SITUATIONS 
William A. Stewart, Center for Applied Linguistics 



If I were asked to indicate what I felt to be the most fundamental 
change which has taken place in the orientation of language teaching 
in the United States during the past fifteen or twenty years, I 
would point to the marked .increase in realism evident in both the 
expressed purpose and the methodology of language teaching. Of 
course, what I mean by "realism" here is simply the view of lan- 
guage as it is rather than as it ought to be, and of the learner's 
need for it as a psrsonslly useful tool of social interaction 
rather than as a rotely learned device of principally esthetic 
value. Yet this increase in realism has not been at the cost of 
a firm basis in language teaching theory. On the contrary, lan- 
guage teaching theory has been refined and enriched, not only 
through its own considerable experience, but also by drawing more 
or less heavily from the knowledge which has been accumulating 
in linguistics, psychology, sociology, and other behavioral sciences. 

It is especially the first two of these — linguistics and psychology — 
which have contributed most to the development of a number of basic 
theoretical assumptions about the nature of language, the way it 
is learned, and the most suitable methods for teaching it. One of these 
I would like to focus on in particular, for it underlies the language 
teaching theme of this paper; I am referring to the theoretical dis- 
tinction between "native" or "first" language teaching on the one hand, 
and "foreign" or "second" language teaching on the other. 

Insofar as language teaching in the school is concerned — and I 
would like to restrict the scope of this paper to that specific 
situation — it is important to note that by school age, that 1 * 
by the age of six or seven, the average, mentally normal chi’ d 
will already have internalized most of the basic phonological and 
grammatical patterns of at least one linguistic system (and indeed 
perhaps more, if the child has teen raised bilingually) . The 
child will also have a fairly ready command of a large number of 
lexical terms (less, however, than an average adult) together with 
a surprising amount of skill in their use or avoidance in terms 
of specific semantic or social contexts. 

Now, if the language being taught at school is essentially the same 
as that already largely internalized by the child during the preschool 
language learning period, then it is clear that language teaching in 
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the school will be primarily concerned with giving the child a com- 
mand of such supplemental refinements as additional vocabulary, more 
complex or stylistically restricted syntactical patterns, and of 
course reading and writing skills. This, then, is "native" or "first" 
language teaching. 

If, however, the language being taught at school is other than the one 
in which the child has already acquired preschool fluoncy (such as 
w^old be the case, say, in teaching Spanish to a child previously mono- 
lingual in English, or English to a Navaho monolingual — or a Navaho- 
Spanish bilingual, for that matter), then the teaching methods must of 
necessity be quite different; the major task would be to impart a com- 
mand of precisely those kinds of basic linguistic patterns which were 
already known in the native language teaching situation. Furthermore, 
the fact that the new-language learner has already internalized the 
basic behavioral patterns of another language — patterns which differ 
from those to be learnt — means that" the language teaching techniques 
should take special account of the ways in which the differences be- 
tween the native and the new languages are liable to produce interfer- 
ence problems for the learner. Language teaching of this type is, of 
course, "foreign" or "second" language teaching. 

This distinction between the two kinds of language teaching is fairly 
well known and accepted these days, but I have felt it worth while to 
review it here, since for the remainder of this paper I will be concen- 
trating on extensions and modifications of the methodological differ- 
ences which it implies. 

In the process of finding out about language behavior, it sometimes 
happens that what has been generally accepted as a more or less uniform 
whole turns out — upon closer examination — to be in reality a con- 
glomerate of related but empirically distinguishable linguistic systems. 

As is to be expected, linguists are generally more aware of such divi- 
sions than are language teachers, partly because linguists have a more 
refined technique for dealing with minute differences in language be- 
havior, but also because the methodology of linguistic description is to 
start with discrete individual forms of speech, and to build up from them 
generalizations about the over-all pattern. Language teachers, on the other 
hand, have been part of a tradition which has started with the assumption 
of a more or less uniform whole, embodied, for example, in the goal of 
teaching "the English language" or "the French language", and which takes 
only exceptional note of subvarieties of speech. However, as I hope to 
illustrate, even for language teaching this generalized view of language 
as a uniform whole is better left as a goal than taken as a starting as- 
sumption. Yet even linguists have on more than one occasion found that 
the data, once collected, have necessitated a revision of previously held 
views about a particular language. An example of this would be the rev- 
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ised ideas about American dialects which have resulted from the re- 
search carried out in connection with the Linguistic Atlases of the 
United States . 1 Perhaps a more striking example is furnished bv 
the pidgins and creoles spoken in various parts of the world) which 
were once thought to be nothing more than "coiTupted" forms of 
certain European languages) but which subsequent analyses have 
shown to represent fairly independent linguistic developments, 
and to constitute separate languages in their own right .* 5 

At this point, I am ready to illustrate how the linguistic charac- 
teristics of intra-language variation can have a direct bearing 
on the language teaching methodology distinction I mentioned 
earlier. Let me begin with two cases which are not really typical 
of the kind of situation usually found in the United States, but 
which have the advantage of being relatively well-defined from 
a linguistic point of view. 

In Jamaica, standard English (based largely upon the Southern 
British norm) is the official language of the island, and the sole 
language of education. There is also a widely used, unstandardized 
folk speech, referred to locally as "the dialect". This designa- 
tion is a purely sociolinguistic one, in that it refers to the 
substandard nature of the folk speech, rather than to its structu- 
ral relation to standard English. For the fact is that Jamaican 
"dialect" is popularly regarded as nothing more than English 
badly spoken. Consequently, it has been traditional in Jamaican 
schools to teach English to country children much as it is 
taught to children in England — in fact importing from there 
their textbooks and teaching methods. These, needless to say, 
are with few exceptions oriented toward first-language teaching, 
since most English children are native speakers of the language. 

Yet even the most energetic efforts at English teaching in 
Jamaica characteristically meet with a general lack of success 
which would be most unusual in England. The Jamaican language 
teaching difficulties have been attributed to many causes. Some, 
such as the low functional literacy level of the island's popu- 
lation, probably are contributing factors. However, it is now 
apparent to linguists that a major source of the problem may lie 
in the fact that the Jamaican language situation is different 
enough from that of England to require a radically different ap- 
proach. For Jamaican "dialect" is, in its rural form at least, 
not linguistically a variety of English at all, but is rather 
an English-based creole. That is, it is an independent language 
v/ith a large part of its vocabulary derived historically from 
English, but with a grammar which is strikingly aberrant in many 



